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"AMERICAN AGRICULTURE ; 
Its Alleged Decline in New England. 


BY HON. GEORGE B. LORING. 


[From “The Citizen.”| 


valleys, and is thus conveyed to the ocean well-nigh exhausted soil is kept in a state of 
way woke | < ef oy to the sald productiveness by dairy farming. Worn-out 
di meadows below. Every farmer shoulc : * . 

make it his business to study the wants of lands are in this way restored, and more of all 
every crop he desires to grow, and then as kinds of agricultural products is produced, 
far as possible inform himself as to the char- more forage for animals and more feed for man, 
acter of each field on his farm; then he will Four milhons of our population, it is esti- 
be able to assign each portion of his farm to mated, are employed in dairying, while agri- 
the particular will for which it is best adapted; cujeure in all its branches gives employment to 
in this way he will very much lessen the la- : : h 

bor of growing his crops, and at the same almost one-half our entire population, who 
time be able to grow eh at a much larger therefrom feed and clothe themselves and feed 
profit. ,and clothe the other half. It is a thrifty agri- 


culture that makes every other work of civiliza- 
TAXING OLEOMARGARINE. 


black on the head and some black above the 
| tail. Mr. Teebay concluded his remarks by 
TE total t a loss to t for th 
“Tl am totally at a loss to account for these 
ORIGIN OF THE DOMESTIC DUCK. white birds, as the remainder of the old duck’s 
— young are as like one another and like their 
BY STEPHEN BEALE, ENGLAND. parents as possible, and it is more strange 
— that the nearly white duck put to the grey 
There is almost as great a variety in ducks drake should produce white young ones. It 
aa in the larger breeds of fowls, and it is very | '* “ain singular that the colored feathers 
‘ should be all black, not one having had a 
generally believed that the whole of these grey feather.” 
varieties of ducks owe their origin to the | There is one thing recorded by Mr. Hewitt 
common wild, or mallard duck. One of the 


which is not referred to by Mr. Teebay, but 
chief varieties, the Rouen, is marked in the deserving of notice as showing that the habits 
same manner as the wild duck, and it has 


do not alter as speedily as the plumage— 
namely, that though he had bred from the 
been no very uncommon thing for young birds | wild stock for six generations, they never be- 
of the wild species to be taken and tamed. | came polygamous, but continued to pair like 


1 | bred, three were pure white and one had the 
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The problem of agriculture and land-hold- 
ing now occupies as much attention as any 
social and economic problem presented to 
our minds. England discusses the welfare 
of the tenant-farmer; Russia considers the 
condition of the recently emancipated serf; 
France is interested in the a of an 
unambitious, industrious, body of 
small land-holders and cultivators. The 
American goes farther, and inquires: How 
can an American farmer, 
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Editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman :— 
cro. YOVes, Ploughman Company. 


No operation on the farm requires so 
~ much thought and so much practical experi- 


| tion possible, and the dairy is the very soul itself ence as that of applying manures in a man- 


‘ot our agriculture. And, asked the speaker, 
The question of the legality of taxing oleo- shall this interest be preserved or shall it be 
margarine was the most serious one raised sacrificed, not to a fair competition, but to a 
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|} tatives from Vermont. 


| commodities is not to be confounded with the 


| year by the New York Court of Appeals, is an 
}egregious mistake, so far as it applies to the 


| bill before Congress. 
land sale of oleomargarine was without consti- 


| unwholesome, and it was admitted that it was 


station of | 


on | 


{ rops | 


the | 


a good crop, | 


The bill itself defines butter, and 
then proceeds to impose a tax upon and to 
regulate the manufacture, 


sale, importation, 


of oleomargarine. Among 
those who took part in the discussion in the 
interest of honest dairying was Hon. William 
W. Grant, member of the House of Represen- 
He addressed his re- 
marks to the two plain and direct questions, 
whether such a tax as was proposed is lawful, 
and whether it is necessary, or expedient. He 
to the first, that Con- 
gress, by authority of the Constitution, has 
power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 


showed, in reference 


posts, and excises to pay the debts, provide | 
for the common defense and general welfare.” | 
Quoting the favorable citation of Justice Pat- | 
terson, one of the United States judges, from 
Adam Smith's “ Wealth of Nations,” 


] 
that | 


consumable commodities, whether necessaries 


or luxuries, may be taxed,” he argues that | 


oleomargarine, though an aileged article of | 
food, and perhaps to be classed with necessa- 
ries, is not therefore to be held exempt from 
the power of Congress to tax it. 

rhe fact can only be addressed to the dis- 
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cretion of Congress in the exercise of the 
power. Even though the tax be unwisely im- 
Any 


would be an error of fact, and not of law, and 


l, it is nevertheless lawful error 


poser 


the remedy would not lie with the courts but 


the people. The right to tax consumable 


right to prohibit the production and sale of 
The persistent citation by the defend- 
butter of the 


them. 


ers of bogus ease decided last 


The latter proposes to 
the New York 
was that a statute forbidding the manufacture 


tax oleomargarine ; decision 


tutional warrant. In the case before the New 


York court it was not even shown that it was 
not sold for butter, but for just what it was. 
The substantial decision of the case was, that a 


law which absolutely prohibits an important 





branch of industry not shown to be 
to 


injurious 
the community, and not fraudulently con- 
ducted, solely because it competes with another 
ndustry and may reduce the price of an arti- 
if food, is unconstitutional. 

New 
that oleomargarine is unwholesome, 
of 
fraud upon butter, the court would have held 
If, there- 
fore, a prohibitory statute would be valid on 
be 


bill that only proposes, by taxing the article, 


York cas® 
or that it 


Had it been shown in the 


is made in imitation butter, and as a 


even the prohibitory statute valid. 


these grounds, there can no objection to a 
| to so identity it that this fraudulent product 
shall be sold for just what itis. There is con- 
sequently no question that this tax is lawful 
is the conclusion of the Vermont member. 
But is it expedient, or necessary? To an- 


swer this question properly, we must look a 


1e rich deposits | little into the character of oleomargarine and 


of the fraudulent trade in it. To begin with, 


it is a counterfeit. It is studiously made to 
resemble in all respects butter. The resem- 
blance is so close that only the microscope or 
a chemical analysis will detect the difference, 
and some even assert that neither the one nor 
detect the It 


counterfeit, and confessedly so, too, better cal- 


the other can difference. is a 
| culated to deceive than the most skillful coun- 
terfeit of the current coin, or the paper-money 
of the It takes from others 

| ‘ 

| without giving an equivalent in return. It is 


| manufactured for eight or nine cents a pound, 


United States. 


and sold to the consumer for twenty to thirty; 


sold, not for what it is, but for pure butter; 
| just as the counterfeit dollar is passed, not 
| for what it is, but for what it appears to be: 
Between the first cost and the price paid by 
the consumer enormous profits cluster along 
| the way, and they are profits even by fraud. 
Not one pound in a million of this counterfeit 
is bought and eaten by the consumer for what 
it is. 

The is that at least 100,000,000 
pounds of oleomargarine were made in the 
United States during the last year. At eight 
cents a pounds it cost $12,000,000; sold as 
butter at 25 cents per pound, the people paid 
for it $37,500,000, a clear swindle upon them 
of *$25,000,000, if $500,000 be allowed as a 


legitimate profit. 


estimate 


Mr. Grant at this point en- 
tered upon a most searching investigation into 
the constituent elements of oleomargarine and 
butterine, citing fully and freely the accepted 
authorities. His minute description of the 
factories where these elements are prepared for 
the subsequent mixing and manipulation are 
disgusting to the limit of horror. No 
ean read this accurate account of the making 
of counterfeit butter without alternate qualms 
of his stomach and his indignation. “This 
stuff,” said he, “is not fit for a self-respecting 
American citizen to eat. 


one 


It might answer for 
a digger Indian who lives om snakes, or for 
the Mexiean peon, who in his poverty con- 
sumes with avidity every organic part of the 
animal, excepting only the horns, hoof, hair 
and bones. It might answer. for these, but it 
does not comport with our American civiliza- 
tion.” 

The chief and conclusive reason for passing 
the bill in question was urged to be the ruin- 
ous effect of this dishonest competition upon 
the g in fact the greatest, industry of the 
country—an industry which, while giving em- 
ployment to millions of capital and millions of 
men and women, is yet made up from an ag- 
gregation of humble interests which, even 
when treated fairly, afford very small profits 
in return for much hard work. Dairying is 
the largest single branch ot American agricul- 
ture. It is estimated by reliable experts that 
the value of the butter, milk and cheese pro- 
duced last year in this country amounted to 
$564,959,500 ; more than four times the value of 
the entire oat crop; more than five times the 
value of the pig-iron product ; more than twice 
the vaule of the iron and steel product; about 
four and one-half times the value of the cotton 
crop; and about $150,000,000 more than the 
entire wheat crop of the country. The amount 
invested in mileh cows is about $700,000,0000 
—more than the entire capital stock of all the 
national banks of the country. 

And dairying is so related to eyery other 
branch of agriculture that when it suffers the 
whole feels the depressing effect. This is es- 





| general-purpose food. 


during the recent debate onthe ditt before | downright fraud, to s filthy counterfeit, m's- 


querading in the stolen livery of the very in- 
dustry it is seeking to overthrow? 


CLOVER. 


There is no fodder plant that exceeds the 
clover in its amount of nutritive elements, 
srovided it is cut in proper season. It is 
Fighly nitrogenous, making a strong food for 
the production of muscle and cheese, and in 
connection with timothy, which is more car- 
bonaceous, makes a well-balanced ration for 
almost any purpose—in other words, a good 
Cattle and stock of 
all kinds relish the mixture, and will thrive 
as well on it as on any other single food. 

Clover is also excellent to feed in connec- 
tion with corn-stalks, whether dried or ensi- 
laged. This combination, mixed in about 
equal parts by weight, makes a well-balanced 
food, but is not quite so strong a muscle and 
cheese-making food as clever and timothy, 
although it will serve splendidly in the pro- 
duction of butter. 

But very much depends on the time of 
cutting fodder of any kind. Timothy is 
good, no matter at what period of develop- 
ment it is cut, provided it does not get too 
ripe and woody. So of clover, which is 
highly nutritive at all periods short of dead 
ripe, when it is little better than dead ripe 
pea straw. But corn-stalks may be cut w hen 
so immature as to be next to worthless— 
little better than basswood shavings, or any- 
thing else that might be used, if the animal 
would eat it, to fill up. So corn-stalks may 
be grown so thickly on the ground as to so 
completely exclude the air and sunshine 
that there will be but little in them except 
water and woody fibre. They will be washy, 
vapid, and almost void of nutrition. When 
we see a field of thickly-sown fodder-corn 
we can not help involuntarily drawing a 
sigh of pity for the poor creatures who are 
destined to eat it. 

It does not appear to be the same with 
other grasses as with corn. They are not 
tall enough and will not grow thickly enough 
to exclude the air and sunlight to an extent 
that is very Cetrimental. Their stalks are 
not bleached and white for one-third and 
one-half their length, like those of sowed 
corn where grown too thickly. But clover 
may be so thick and heavy as to lodge and 
spoil. As soon as it begins to go down it 
should be cut at once. It will never be any 
better. No growth will follow that will 
compensate for the loss of letting it lie and 
deteriorate at the bottom. Besides, if it did, 
there would be ail the loss of time in making 
the extra growth, so the compensation would 
not be gain, but only a making up by top- 
growth for that which is lost by bottom 
decay. If cut at once, the new shoots will 
immediately start and the second crop be 
both earlier and heavier. For this reason, 
and because of the more digestible quality 
of the hay, it is better to cut clover and 
grasses early. 

There is too much dead ripe clover cut. 
rhe beginning of harvesting is delayed until 
the blossoms begin to turn brown, which is 
the rule with many, and then comes on wet 
weather and the crop is well-nigh spoiled. 
It is one of the most difficult of all fodder 
crops to cure, and very unsafe to try to do 
anything witk in a time of catching weather. 
Hence, it is very likely to get the go-by until 
it is too ripe to be ot much value as fodder. 
It may turn out a little seed, but is nothing 
like as good for this as the second crop is 
when the first is cut while in full bloom or 
before. 

So there is not only loss in quality of 
fodder by delaying cutting until late, but 
loss in the development of the second crop, 
which comes on later and lighter because of 
loss of time and loss of vital energy in the 
roots by permitting the first crop to develop 
its seed. In whatever light we view it, the 
early cutting is to be recommended. It 
gives a more digestible fodder ; although the 
weight may be less, it gives a better chance 
to get the crop in good condition ; it gives 
the second crop an earlier start, and it leaves 
more vitality in the roots to push it on to 
vigorous maturity. 

With clear, sunny weather it is not diffi- 
cult to cure clover. As soon as thoroughly 
wilted it should be raked into windrows, for 
it does not want to lie too long exposed to 
the scorching rays of the sun. The use of 
the tedder will help in the wilting and aid in 
securing a more even curing. It may lie for 
some hours rolled up in windrows, where 
the air will more or less penetrate it and 
carry off the moisture. But before the dew 
begins to fall it should be snugly cocked 
up, and left to cure in these piles for twenty- 
four hours or more, if the weather will per- 
mit. Then it is a lan to throw the 
cocks open about ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, or as soon as the dew is fairly off, and 
allow the clover to cool off and exhale super- 
fluous moisture. By noon it will be fit to 
draw. It should by no means be allowed to 
get so dry that the leaves will crumble. If 
there is danger of this before the wagon 
gets around to it to draw it, let it be thrown 
together with a fork, or even rolled up with 
a horse-rake. 

In case clover is caught in the field by 
rain, it is hable to suffer considerable dam- 
age, both from the effects of the rain and 
from lying too long to heat and blacken. 
The effects of the rain may be ee 
obviated by the use of hay-cays, whic 
should always be at hand in the hay-field, 
since they are good to use on all occasions 
when grass, as well as clover, has to be left 
out in the cock. They will last for many 
years if properly cared for, and pay well for 
the investment. With pegs in the corners, 
two men can cover the cocks with them very 


rapidly. 
ere fodder of all kinds is spoiled by 
delay in beginning to cut than by beginning 
too early. If one waits until the last min- 
ute he has no time left in which to take ad- 
vantage of bad weather, or to make the best 
of accidents or contingencies. He is not 
then pushing his work, but his work is push- 
ing him, and every untoward circumstance 
operates to his disadvantage. It is a foolish 
idea to wait for the purpose of cutting more 
pounds of hay, for grass and clover are 
always growing, and often more growth is 
secured by early than late cutting. If less 
pounds of fodder are secured, there is more 
wth of grass to follow the earlier cutting. 
at is not obtained in the first growth is 
obtained in the second. wise man will 
begin his haying early enough to enable him 
to cut all of his fodder before any of it has 
fully matured its seed. By so doing, he will 
have his hay im better condition by curing, 
and in a more relishable and digestible form 
for his stock. He will be master of the situ- 
ation instead of letting the situation master 
him, There are always some advantages in 
being master of the situation.—[National 
Live Stock Journal. 
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cul imension here, daca hi ty to 


the State, as a tax-payer and a voter, and 


tion of his family, the comfort and culture of 
his home, the informing of his own mind, 
and the gratification of his tastes, from the 
income he can derive from the cultivation of 
the land ? 

That the prosperity of agriculture has kept 
pace with the increasing pee of every 
other industry in our land is manifest. The 
activity of the grain-growing sections of our 
country has been great, for more reasons 
than one ; and the demands for the products 
of the pasture and tbe stall has been most 
encouraging to those who supply the provis- 
ion market at home and abroad. It may be 
that the encouragement of local and special 
crops has not been as great, and that the 
farmer is called upon to consider how he can 
secure a suitable reward for the labor which 
he applies to the careful and systematic tillage 
of the soil, to supply local markets with what 
they require, es for the care which he be- 
stows on the orchard and the dairy. But, 
on the whole, the condition of the American 
farmer is looked upon as so satisfactory in 
every point of view that the lesson taught 
by him is engaging the minds of some of 
the most thoughtful statesmen and publicists 
of the old world. It has been discovered 
that the American system of land-holding, 
for instance, is the foundation of great pop- 
ular content, and, accompanied as it is by 
great social and civil opportunities, sur- 
rounded as it is by the free institutions of 
our land, attended as it is by the school-house 
and the meeting-house, and by the constant 
call to public service, which leaves but few 
exempt among us, it constitutes the founda- 
tion on which rest great mental activity, 
great dignity of character, great enterprise 
and ambition. ‘To the practical work of the 
agricultural community here, widespread 
disaster, morever, is almost unknown. The 
local damage of a drouth or a flood is not, 
indeed, unusual; but the extent of our ter- 
ritory is such, the diversity of our soil and 
climate is so great, that the disasters seem 
to be circumscribed and accidental, while the 
er pe is widespread and constant. With 
anded possessions which are obliged to bear 
the burdens of heavy taxation, with wages 
of labor vastly greater than in any of the 
countries of Europe, with the personal re- 
quirements of the farmer and his family in- 
creased by social obligations and the natural 
demand of a free and responsible people, we 
have been able to compete in the grain mar- 
kets of the world with those who, in some 
instances, are furnished with land free of 
rent and taxation, and whose necessities of 
life are small, and whose duties are so few, 
that the former seem intolerable, and the lat- 
ter seem insignificant and trivial. The skill 
of the American farmer, supplied as he is 
with the most ingenious and graceful and ef- 
fective machinery, has become an object ot 
admiration and imitation. His well-organ- 
ized and thrifty home is everywhere looked 
upon asamodel. The place which he every- 
where fills in the community is considered so 
important and honorable that other nations 
inquire how it has been attained. The crops 
of the American farmer are looked upon as 
so sure that all anxiety with regard to the 
supply of food for people less favored has 
passed away. In fact, comparing the pro- 
ducts of 1880 with those of 1870, we may 
learn what can be accomplished in a single 
decade by a people constantly increasing in 
numbers and occupying new lands. In 1870 
the amount of cotton produced was 4,352,- 
317 bales; in 1880, more than 6,000,000 
bales. In 1870 the amount of Indian corn 
raised was 760,944,549 bushels, in 1880, 1,- 
754,449,435 bushels. In 1870 the wheat crop 
was 287,745,626 bushels; in 1880 it was 
459,667,043 bushels, In 1870 the crop of 
oats was 282,107,157 bushels; in 1880, 407,- 
859,033 bushels. In 1870 the tobacco crop 
amounted to 263,735,341 pounds; in 1880 it 
amounted to 473,107,573 pounds. The in- 
crease in agricultural products was nearly 
one hundred per cent, in ten'years. And in 
the last year of this decade, from 1879 to 
1880, out of this vast increase of our crops 
and products our cattle export rose from 
$13,000,000 to $14,000,000 ; corn from $43,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000; wiagat from $169,- 
698,000 to $190,546,000; flour from 835,- 
000,000 to $45,000,000; cotton from $209,- 
852,000 to 245,534,391; beef from 87,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000; lard from 228,000,000 
to $35,000,000; and pork from $5,000,000 
to 8,000,000, 

The rapid growth of this industry may be 
made more apparent by recurring to its con- 
dition in this country three-quarters of a 
century, and in some instances far less, ago. 
At that time the ploughs used were usually 
made by the village blacksmith and wheel- 
wright. Shovel-factories were few and small. 
Grain-harvesters, reapers, mowers, tedders, 
and horse-rakes were unknown, The me- 
chanical enterprise engaged in producing 
these and other improved implements of hus- 
bandry is untiring, and in one recént year 
the patents issued for improvements in ag- 
ricultural machinery exceeded one thousand, 
of which thirty-six were for rakes, one hun- 
dred and sixty for hay and grain harvesters 
and attachments, one hundred and sixty- 
seven for seed-planters and drills, thirty for 
hay and straw cutters, ninety for cultivators, 
seventy-three for beehives, ninety for churns, 
one hundred and sixty for ploughs and at- 
tachments. In 1810 our export of corn 
amounted to only 140,996 bushels; the 
amount of wheat exported was 325,024 bush- 
els, and of flour, 798,431 barrels ; the amount 
of cotton grown in 1820 was only 124,000,- 
000 pounds. Of the great increase in the 
number and value of ectilo, horses, sheep, 
and swine in this country, and of the devel- 
opment of the dairy as a souree of profit to 
the farmer, it is unnecessary to s . The 
annual production of more than $3,000,000,- 
000 by the agricultural industry of the coun- 
try is of itself sufficient to indicate the skill 
and energy of those who are engaged in all 
its various branches, The increase in the 
number of farms in the United States during 
the twenty years from 1860 to 1880 is also 
remarkable and significant, there being, in 
1860, 2,044,077, and in 1880, 4,008,907. 

Notwithstandi this general growth of 
agriculture throughout the country, it is con- 
stantly asserted and generally understood 
that this industry in one section is steadily 
declining. The decadence of agriculture in 
New England is accepted as a fact, and its 
causes, if any, are subjected to much critical 
inquiry, while its exact magnitude and na- 
ture seem to be entirely misunderstood, Its 
magnitude can be best obtained by figures ; 
its causes are a matter of discussion and 
ae ees On careful mt yy we 

ind that the number of farms in New Eng- 
land has actually increased from 184,064 in 
1860 to 187,262 in 1880; and 
of these has j same 
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same rate every month during the summer, | these 








gratify his desires with regard to the educa- | 





OWNED BY GEO. A- FLETCHER, MILTON, MASS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


I send you herewith milk record of Ayr- 


shire cow “ Alice Douglas ” 4398, which per-_ 


haps you may think worthy of putting into 
your valuable paper, to show that all the 
milk and butter records are not monopolized 


by the Jerseys and Holsteins. One day, 


62 7-8 lbs.; seven days, 407 3-4 lbs. ; thirty 


one hundred and forty days, 7014 1-2 lbs. 


“ Alice Douglas ” dropped her last calf Feb- | 


ruary 7th, and her record is from that time 
until June 30th. Who can beat her very | 
much? After four months in milk made | 
10 3-4 lbs. of butter in seven days. 


July, I886. Gro. A. FLercner. 





9,174,505 bushels in 1860 to 8,376,308 in 
1880. The crop of oats declined from 9,505,- 
951 bushels in 1860 to 7,821,861 in 1880€. 
The potato crop increased from 21,402,927 
to 22,628,269. While the number of horses 
increased from 248,992 to 278,527, and the 
number of cows increased from 680,930 to 
746,656, the number of working oxen de- 
clined from 267,957 to 137,561, on account 
of the substitution of horses for oxen in 
farm work; and hence the value of the live 
stock, including sheep and swine, fell from 
273,969,634 to 869,068,077. The amount of 
butter produced rose from 47,864,848 pounds 
to 65,463,129 pounds. The tobacco crop in- 
creased from 9,266,415 pounds to 19,726,398, 
No returns are obtainable of the value of 
farm products in 1860; but the census of 
1880 gives this value at $156,035,349. The 
orchard product, meanwhile, rose from $2,- 
783,372 in 1860 to $3,817,948 in 1880; and 
the market-garden product increased from 
$2,170,008 to $3,241,732 during the same 
period. It will be seen from these figures 
that while the corn crop and the oat crop 
have diminished in every State except Ver- 
mont, the crop of potatoes has increased 
considerably in Connecticut, Maine, and 
Rhode Island, and fallen off in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. The 
hay crop, one of the most important local 
crops, has increased largely in each one of 
the States; and the production of butter, 
also, very largely in all the States except 
Rhode Island,—the aggregate increase being 
more than twenty million pounds. In all the 
States, except Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire, the value of the live stock, notwith- 
standing the large abandonment of oxen and 
store cattle, has increasod greatly. While 
we can make no comparison with former 
years, on account of the abence of data, 
it 18 interesting to know that in 1880 there 
were in New England 3,845,229 barn-yard 
fowls, and that the hens laid, during that 
year, 27,391,056 eggs. The amount of milk 
sold to factories was 61,921,015 gallons. 

It is evident from these figures that the 
187,252 farms in New England are yielding 
a good return to those who cultivate them. 
The New England farmer has learned that 
the market for his corn is essentially injured 
by the cheaper crops and easy transportation 
of the West, and he raises it.as subsidiary 
only to his other crops, and for domestic 
consumption. The same is true of his oats 
and wheat. He has learned that a well-man- 
aged dairy will pay; that his cows will make 
a fair return, by sale of milk for immediate 
use in the market; he has learned the value 
of an acre of land devoted to market gar- 
dening ; he finds his orchard a profitable at- 
tachment to his farm, when properly located 
and wisely selected; he has ascertained that 
his hay not only constitutes the very founda- 
tion of his farming, but that it also finds a 
ready market not far from his door. He 
confines himself, therefore, to these crops, 
and leaves the production of beef, pork, corn, 
and wheat to ch 
pitious skies. The figures 1 have given 
prove the wisdom of his course. 

The decadence of New England farming 
means, therefore, that the farmers of these 
six States have learned their business, and 
understand what lands to occupy and what 
crops to cultivate and what to abandon and 
avoid. And while they have left their remote 
hillside homes for acres lying near the large 
towns and cities, they have by no means pro- 
claimed that the earth has ceased to make a 
liberal return to the industrious and judicious 
husbandman in New England, and offers a 
reward only to those who produce the staples 
on a wider sphere. The traveller through 
New England is always struck with the air 
of thrift and comfort he finds in the home- 
steads lying along the highways. Well-tilled 
fields, well-ordered buildings, well-arranged 
fences, well-to-lo people, greet him on every 
hand. True, there are deserted farms in se- 
cluded places ; but these are few in the pop- 
ulous counties, and they indicate rather the 
judgment of those who left them for more 
genial spots than the decay of that indus 
to which they were once actively devoted. 
The agriculture of New England has gath- 
ered around the thriving, populous, and 
wealthy manufacturing communities which 
are found at every waterfall, and whose in- 
dustry invigorates all co-ordinate occupations, 
builds up schools and colleges and churches, 
and gives life to an active, cultivated, pros- 
— people. He who has seen this would 

slow to believe that the ocoupants of this 
soil are doomed to a hard and unprofitable 
toil, or that the evidences of prosperity 
around him are superficial and illusory. A 
careful study of the facts and figures will re- 
move all doubts, and satisfy him that the 
thrift is real, and that the agriculturé of New 
England rests on a substantial and profitable 
foundation. 

The agricultural system which has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the rural prosperity of 
New England is necessarially exact and 
methodical, and consists in the most skillful 
ger of the best rules of farming. 
The wholesale methods of new and fortify 
lands in sparsely-settled regions cannot suc- 
ceed here. In the preparation of the soil, 
the application of fertilizers, the cultivation 
of the crops, which must be appropriately 
chosen, the selection and care of animals, 
the New England farmer is obliged to exer- 
cise the — care and judgment and skill. 
In his address, delivered before the Essex 
Agricultural Society of Massachusetts last 
year, Mr. Thomas Sanders, of Haverhill, 
presented this law of New i 
with great force. He —_ 
bred farm animals, the crops 
use, the best cultivation,—in ~ the 
accurate farming, —as that which would 
make this ind profitable, and would so 
increase its attractions as to induce the yo 
men, who now leave the land for other, 
to them more , Ocoupations, to re- 
main in the home of fathers. New 


their 
, won iculture is full of promise, so- 
an - 
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Che itp. 
CHANGES OF MILK IN CHURNING. 





BY HENRY STEWART. 

The alimentary value of milk, cream, but- | 
ter, butter-milk, and skimmed-milk is a ques- | 
tion of much interest to dairymen and far- | 
mers, who should know precisely what bene- 
fit is gained from the use of the refuse of the 
dairy. Milk is a complete food; that is, it| 
contains every necessary alimentary element | 
in the right propertion to sustain life ; the | 
protein, the sugar and the fat which make up | 
the carbohydrates, and the mineral matters | 
which are needed to supply the growth of 
bone and tissue and to sustain the force and 
heat of the vital functions. It will supply 
all the necessaries of a young and growing | 
animal, and consequently will maintain a} 
mature one in full health and strength. More- | 
over, as all its solid substance is contained 
in solution, it is easily digestible. It is 
therefore a perfectly nutritious and healthful | 
food. An average sample of good milk con- | 
sists of 87 1-2 per cent. of water, 3 1-2 per 
cent. of fat or butter,3 1-2 per cent. of 
caseine or cheesy matter, 4 1-2 per cent. of | 
“— and 1 per cent. of mineral matter. 

‘his valuable product seems to have been 
designed for the use of mankind as well as 
for a food for calves, for the fat which it con- 
tains is in excess of what is needed for the 
sustenance of a calf; for a calf may be quickly 
fattened upon new milk, and fat is not at all 
necessary for a young and growing animal, 
which requires muscle and bone rather than 
fat. So that the cream may be taken from 
the milk and made into butter, and the 
skimmed milk left may be used for rearing 
calves quite as well as the new milk, under | 
certain circumstances. Cream consists of | 
from 25 to 40 per cent. of butter or pure | 
fat, 1 1-2 to 2 1-2 per cent. of mineral mat- 
ter, 40 to 65 per cent. of water, and 5 to 7 
per cent. of caseine and sugar. It varies | 
very much in accordance with the manner in | 
which it is separated from the milk and with 
the quantity of milk which is held among the | 
globules of which it is formed by what is| 
known as molecular attraction. Butter con- 
sists usually of 85 per cent. of fat, 1-2 per 
cent of caseine, 3-4 per cent. of sugar, 13 
per cent. of water and a small quantity of 
mineral matter. When pure, cream and but- 
ter are both entirely digestible and are ex-| 
ceedingly rich and nutritious food ; in fact, 
there is no more nutritious food existing and 
no other that is perfectly digestible and as- 
similable. 

Necessarily when the cream is taken from 
milk, the skimmed milk remaining is less | 
nutritious than the whole milk, as it has heen 
deprived of a large portion of its carbo- 
hydrates ; but it is still an exceedingly valu- 
able food, especially for young animals which 


| 


| 


mals which expend much heat in the process 


of respiration which is greatly accelerated | thus : 


by exercise. Skimmed milk contains 90 1-2 
per cent. of water, 3 1-2 per cent of caseine, | 


41-2 per cent. of sugar, and about 1 per | 


cent. of mineral matter, and about 1-2 per 
cent. of fat. It is seen to be deficient only 
in fat, and still contains all the sugar of the 
milk, which supplies the carbon needed by 
the young animal to a large extent. When 
milk is sour a change has taken place. 
part of the sugar has been changed to lactic 
acid, and the acid has precipitated the caseine 
before held in solution and made it solid. 
The acid of milk aids digestion somewhat, 
so that while sour milk is not so digestible as 
sweet milk, yet digestion of the solid caseine 
is helped by the acid of the milk. The nu- 
tritive value of the sour milk has been les- 
sened somewhat by the change of a part of 
the sugar into acid, and also by the change 
of the soiuble caseine into solid matter, 
which is more difficult of digestion. 
Buttermilk is considered a better food than 
skimmed-milk, and probably because it con- 
tains 1 1-2 per cent. of fat and the caseine is 
so thoroughly beaten up that while it is really 
en eee and solid, yet the particles are 
roken up very finely and so much mixed up 
with the fluid portion that it is more digest- 
ible than the ordinary sour skimmed-milk. 
The larger portion of lactic acid contained in 
it also improves its digestibility. Hence fresh 
buttermilk is often recommended by physi- 
cians asa healthful and nutritious food for 
persons of weak digestion, and if this is true 
of it, it must also be a good food for calves 
and pigs. It might also be mentioned that 
cream is also recommended for the use of 
persons suffering trom lung disorders and 
weak assimilation, on account of the perfect 
digestibility of the fat contained in it, but it 
is for the fat only that it is valued.—[Rural 
New Yorker, 


WHEN TO PLANT CURRANTS. 


The autumn of the year, then, about No- 
vember, is the best time for planting out 
young currant and gooseberry trees ; and at 
the most they should not be more than three 
years from the cutting, or, if older than this 
at the time of planting, they should be cut 
back a little to atrengthen the growth of the 
new wood, But, to be more in order, it is 
perhaps of the cutting themselves that we 
should first speak. In the wane of the year, 
choose some good straight young shoots, 
healthy and well-grown, of about a foot in 
length or q little over; and from the part 
that you are ahout to insert below the sur- 
face of the sail cut carefully out all the eyes 
and buds, as this will afterwards serve to pre- 
vent suckers growing up and detracting from 
the strength of your young trees, As for the 
soil, the ordinary kitchen garden soil that is 
uniformly trenched and manured will do ad- 
mirably well for your young cuttings. Take 
care to plant them firmly in, but not in a too 
sunny situation. By the end of the follow- 
i ill have sent out some two 

By the end of the first 

is to say, about November, prune 
slightly back, and in two 

time yaq wil haye a fairly respectable 
not, however, eventually 

i than four or five shoots on your 

At two years’ growth you can remove 
trees to the spot you have se- 


, 
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| rather soft cry, between a croak and murmur, 


| surface, half flying, half running, and, in short, 


| districts. Whether any immigration from the 


| females change their plumage in the autumn, 
}immediately after hatching operations are 
; are not taking much exercise, and which do} 
; not need so large a supply of carbon as ani- 
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The wild duck is found in all parts of| eit progenitors. 





| Europe and North America, and also in some 


in their flight a V-shaped squad. Waterton, | “Y Gentleman. 


The small size of the wings inthe domestic 
duck as compared with those of the wild one, 
| parts of Asia. It is migratory in habits, and | js to be explained by the increased weight of 
| usually large numbers fly together, assuming body and disuse of the wings.—[Cor. Coun- 
days, 1695 lbs. ; one hundred days, 5391 lbs. ; 





| the naturalist, thus describes their habits : 
“Marshy places, the margins of lakes, pools 

|} and rivers, as well as brooks, rills and ditches, 

are its principal places of resort at all sea- | 
sons. It walks with ease, even runs with con- 
siderable speed, swims, and on occasion dives, | OR 

although not in search of food. Seed of| 

graminew and other plants, fleshy and fibrous | BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 
roots, worms, mollusca, insects, small reptiles 
and fishes, are the principal objects of its 
search. In shallow surface it reaches the 
bottom with its bill, keeping the hind part of 
the body erect by a continued motion of the 
feet. On the water it sits rather lightly, with 
the tail considerably inclined upward ; when | 
searching under the surfacc it keeps the tail 
flat on the water, and when puddling at the 
bottom with its hind part up, it directs the 
tail backward. The male emits alow and 


A fine, large white-flowering dogwood, with 
full rounded head and straight stem, covered 
as with a sheet of bloom, is in full view as I 
write. Surely no other flowering tree is its 
compeer, not even the beautiful magnolias. 
But its attractiveness is by no means limited 
to the solitary specimen standing alone ; the 
glimpses one catches of snow-white masses 
against the green foliage skirting our forests 
is just now absolutely charming. Looking 
to the future, we can imagine the brilliant 
autumnal foliage which will replace the pres- 
ent robe of purity, and the question will 
arise, Which is the most attractive feature ? 
The dogwood is difficult to remove from the 
woods ; it is poorly furnished with small fib- 
rous roots, and, as a rule, 1s not noted for an 


and the female a louder and clearer jabber. 
Both, on being alarmed, and especially in fly- 
ing off, quack ; but the quack of the female 
is much louder. When feeding, they are 
silent; but when satiated they often amuse 
themselves with various jabberings, swim 
about, approach each other, move their heads 
backward and forward, ‘duck’ in the water, 


neeag - “*+! serymen have obviated this difficulty by cul- 
throwing it over their backs, shoot along its é 7 


transplanted. Should a young tree be uniform 
in outline, it may, after standing one season, 
be headed back to within a few inches of the 
ground, when a strong shoot will almost in- 
variably start out and form a new body as 
well as top. 

The error of selecting foreign species in 
preference to our native trees has lately been 
commented upon with some severity by Pro- 
fessor Sargent. For instance, that highly 
eulogized evergreen, the well-known Norway 
spruce, is found to be unadapted to our cli- 


are quite playful when in good humor. On 
being surprised or alarmed, whether on shore 
or on water, they spring up at once with a 
bound, rise obliquely to a considerable height, 
and fly off with speed, their hard-quilled 
wings whistling against the air. When in full 
flight, their velocity is very great, being prob- 
ably a hundred miles an hour. In March they 
pair, and soon after disperse and select a 
yreeding place. The nest, bulky, and rudely 
constructed of flags, sedges, grasses, and 
other plants, is placed on the ground in the 
midst of a wld or among reeds or rushes, 
sometimes in a meadow, or even among 
| heath, but always near the water. The eggs, 
| from five to ten, are pale, dull green, or 
greenish-white two one-fourth inches in 
| length, an inch and nine-twelfths in breadth. 
| When incubation commences, the male takes 
| his leave, though he keeps in the neighbor- 
hood, and joining others, undergoes his an- 
nual moult. The female sits very closely, and 
| rather than leave her charge, will often allow 
a person to approach quite near. Frequently 
in leaving the nest she covers it rudely with 
straws and feathers, probably for the purpose 
of concealing her eggs. The young are 
hatched in four weeks, and being covered 
with stiffish down, and quite alert, accom- 
pany their mother to the water, where they 
swim and dive as expertly as if they had 
been born in it. This species is found in all 
the northern and temperate parts of the old 
continent, and is equally met with in America 
as far south as the Gulf of Mexico. Although 
great numbers resort to the Arctic regions to 
breed, multitudes remain in all the temperate 


our hardy and desirable species. 


the above both for 


our country is especially rich, and the advice 
is given to employ these in preference to 
European species for timber culture. 

Grouping ornamental leaved shrubs 
somewhat modern for beautifying our lawns, 
but as the various combinations of tints be- 
come more fully tested the system increases 
in popularity. Many of the trees with pur- 
ple and variegated leaves, if closely pruned, 
may be used for creating rich effects. Such 
species as the golden and purple-leaved oaks, 
purple beech, purple birch, etc., may be 
forced to do duty as large-sized shrubs for 
several years, and when no longer needed 
for the above purpose may be permitted to 
attain their full size and the adjoining shrubs 
be removed to other locations. Each year 
adds its quota to the list of hardy shrubs 
with ornamental foliage, although unfortu- 
nately a small proportion of them only will 
stand the test of our hot dry summers. 
Such old kinds as the variegated weigela, 
purple hazel, golden spirea, purple berberry, 
variegated dog-wood, and a few others, are in 
early summer when new growth is forming 
at their best, and no bed of flowers can ex- 
ceed their attractiveness. 

Trees received from nurseries are usu- 
ally designated by means of perishable 
wooden labels, the writing on which soon 
becomes effaced, and if not replaced by more 
substantial marks the name of the variety is 
lost, and its owner’s interest in its future 
visibly lessened. An indestructible label 
has yet to be invented. Meantime, all 
careful orchardists will use strips of zinc 
punctured at one end, and fastened loosely 
to a branch with stout copper wire. Chemi- 
cal ink for writing the names is unnecessary; 
an ordinary lead pencil answers as well, as the 
marks oxidize quickly, and remain as perma- 
ment as the zinc. ‘The writing is not very legi- 
ble when dry, but the slightest moisture 
brings it out black and distinct. For a few 
years stout wood labels answer, when 
thoroughly coated with white paint and 
written on before the last coat is entirely 


is 


north takes place in the autumn is not ap- 
parent. During the winter the species is 
found in the most northern parts of Scotland, 
as well as in the most southern of England. 
It is common in Ireland, where, although 
great numbers immigrate every winter, the 
species breeds throughout the island.” 

I have already said that the color of the 
wild duck is similar to that of the Rouen, a 
description of which may be referred to. The 


concluded, and also the males. ‘The latter, 
| however, change color in the summer. This 
j}anterior change is described by Waterton, 


“About the 24th of May the breast and 
back of the drake exhibit the first appearance 
of achange of color. In a few days after 
| this the curled feathers above the tail drop 
| out, and gray feathers begin to appear among 
| the lovely green plumage whieh surrounds 
|the eyes. Every succeeding day now brings 
marks of rapid change. By the 23d of June 
scarcely one green feather is to be seen on 
the neck of the bird. By the 6th of July 
every feather of the former brilliant plumage 
| has disappeared, and the male has received a 
|garb like that of the female, though of a 
| somewhat darker tint. In the early part of 
| August this new plumage begins to drop off 
gradually, and by the 10th of October the 
drake will appear again in all his rich magnifi- 
cence of dress, than which scarcely anything dry. 
throughout the whole wide field of nature should be accurately plotted on a large sheet 
can be seen more lovely, or better arranged | 4¢ »aper, with the position of each variety 
to charm the eye of man.” slainly marked. , 

The wild and domestic birds cross together, I ~ 


1 thei : fectly fertile. It h Tree planters do not sufficiently appre- 
and their progeny are perfectly fertile. It has} ciate the American linden. Nothing is better 
already been mentioned that the wild duck : 


is not difficult to tame and breed from in agen nes Se eS eee; D 
confinement. In 1862 and 1863 the late Mr. ~~ ye aegpeee - maype gem 
Rawerd Hewitt geve hin experience in the in the shade than most trees. An old ave- 
capturing and taming of the wild duck. The 
ducklings were from the very first quite tame 
towards those to whom they were accustomed, 
both men and animals, but were much 
alarmed at the appearance of strangers, either 
biped or quadruped. The most successful 
way of securing specimens was to take the 
eggs and hatch under hens, After two or 
three generations Mr. Hewitt found that the 
stock greatly degenerated from the type of 
the original parents, even though every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent crossing with 
the tame duck. After the third generation 
the birds lost the graceful earriage of the 
wild duck, and assumed more or less that of 
the domesticated varieties. Not only so, but 
they increased in size with every generation, 
es the legs became coarser and thicker. 
The white collar round the neck became 
broader and less regular, and White feathers 
began to appear on the wings. Though Mr. 
Hewitt destroyed nearly the whole of his 
stock and commenced afresh hy obtaining 
eggs again from wild nests, the same thing 
occurred again, showing that the varieties 
were a natural result of domestication. A yet 
more remarkable experiment is given by the 
late Mr. Richard Teebay in Tegetmeier’s 
Poultry Book ; 

“T have a pure-bred wild duck and drake 
that last year had two nests of young anes. 
In the first hatch were ten of the true wild- 
duck color, and ane (which turned out a 
duck) with pure white plumage. In the 
seoand nest there were ten again of the true 
wild color, and one white drake, and a 
duck all white, except a black spot on the 
vop of the head and black tail coverts. The 
duck is now pure white in plum 
beaks of the two that . 

i ; Paria, 

ot 


age, was treated in this manner some ten or 
twelve years ago, and to-day the openings 
that were then planted with lindens are en- 
tirely closed up. All the genus transplant 
readily and adapt themselves to almost any 
variety of soil where other trees will grow. 
Our native species is much superior to the 
Kuropean except in one feature—it does not 
form so compact a head. It is, however, 
much more picturesque in general outline and 
appearance, the foliage is larger and better, 
and the tree is decidedly more umbrageous. 
The European linden is also quite liable to 
disease in some places, the foliage being the 
first to suffer, afterward the numerous small 
twigs, and lastly the larger branches, until 
the once pretty tree hecomes a wreck. ‘The 
attractive forms known respectively as the 
white-leaved and weeping lindens are among 
the most useful lawn trees for our climate. 
So far, injurious insects and destructive dis- 
eases appear to pass them by; and while 


each is singularly beautiful and tenacious. 
They are especially hardy.—|N. Y. Tribune. 


BACTERIA IN THE AIR. 


M. de Parville has published a paper on 
the presence of bacteria in the air we breathe. 
He says that the proportion of bacteria in a 
cubic meter is six in sea air, one in the air 
of high mountains, sixty in the principal 
cabin of a ship at sea, 200 in the air at the 
top of the Pantheon in Paris, 360 in the Rue 
de Rivoli of Paris, 6,000 in the Parisian sew- 
ers, 36,000 in the old Parisian houses, 40,000 
in the new hospital of the Hotel Dieu of 
and 70, in the old hospital of Pitie 
is, In Ryder atreet, St. James’, Lon- 
don, 4 cubic saever of air contains only 240 
bacteria, ghereas in the Rue de Rivoli the 
same quantity of air contains 360. M. de 
Parville maintains that the Son of 
London air as compared with Paris air is 
shown not qnly by the fact that London air 
cantains fewer bacteria, but also hy the rate 
of mortality, which is much smaller, The 
gress purity, or lesa impurity, of the air of 

ndon than that of Paris, is accounted for 
by London’s being nearer to the sea, hy its 
covering a larger extent 


the black spot on the head 


a wild drake of 
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even uniform head when growing wild. Nur- 


tivating young seedlings, which can safely be 


mate after a few years of vigorous growth. 

So, too, the popular Austrian and Scotch 
pines are at best but short lived, and greatly 
inferior for timber in this country to many of 
The ne- 
glected red pine (Pinus resmosa) and the 
well tested white pine are vastly superior to 
ornament and lumber. 
Unfortunately too many of our ideas in se- 
lecting timber trees have been imbibed with 
systems of culture from the old world, and 
are equally unsuited to the requirements of 
our very distinct climate. In deciduons trees 


But every plantation of fruit trees 


nue of red maples, at least forty years of 


their growth is quite rapid, the foliage of 


beneficial to the crop, very few, if any, can 
apply it to secure the best result possible. 
When the farmer had only barn or stable 
manure to apply he could not make so great 
mistakes as he now is liable to in applying 
concentrated commercial fertilizers, because 
the barn or stable manure contains the threc 
principal elements of plant food in fair pro 
portions, while the concentrated fertilize: 
may not contain more than one of these three 
elements ; but even in the application of barn 
manure it is 


very to make mistakes. 


Green manure may be applied to crops that 


easy 


require plant food before the manure has 
time to decompose sufficiently to form plant 
food, or thoroughly decomposed manure may 
be applied to crops that need but little plant 
food until the last of the 
be made in applying it and 


ploughing it in so deep that it fails to get 


season; or the 


mistake may 
heat and air sufficient to decompose it in 
time to be of any or but little benefit to the 
crop until the growing season is over; and 
the mistake may be made in applying it in a 
manner 80 as not to mix it properly with the 
soil, and thus it fail to 
change in the soil which is so 


will create that 
desirable 


he 


mer who applies even barn manure without 


to 
secure a rapid growth of plants. far- 
first carefully considering the constitution of 
the soil to which it is to be applied, and the 
wants of the crops to be grown, will be 
likely to apply it so to at 


twenty-five per cent. of its value to the crop 


very 


as lose least 


for which it is applied. Yet the loss by mis 
application of barn manure is small indeed 
to that which frequently occurs in the mis- 
application of concentrated fertilizers, be- 
cause concentrated fertilizers are compounded 
so as to vary the proportions of the three 
principal elements of plant food. One fer- 
tilizer may be composed of a large percentage 
of nitrogen, while anothei may share but a 
small percentage of this material but a large 
percentage of phosphoric acid; where 
the intelligent action the 
fertilizer containing the 


such 


is case, without 


large amount of 
nitrogen might be applied to a field to be 
planted with Indian corn, which requires 
phosphoric acid and potash to produce the 
grain. The result would be a heavy growth 
of stock and leaves, but only a light crop of 
Another mistake be 


applying commercial fertilizers. 


grain. made in 


A field 
may be planted that is quite deficient in 


may 


potash, and it may be planted with some 
crop that requires considerable quantities of 
this the not 


give the subject intelligent thought he m Ly 


material, but if farmer does 
is almo 


hus he 
at the expense of buying nitrogen and phos- 


buy and apply a fertilizer that st en 


tirely deficient in potash. will be 
phate, which there may already be enough of in 
the particular field he desires to fertilize, 
mistake that may be 
made when a field is to be fertilized entire ly 
It be 


desired to grow a crop of dandelions or very 


There is still another 


with concentrated fertilizers. may 


early beets, and a fertilizer like raw ground 
add 


bone may be applied, which will not much 


of it change to plant food until the crop 


should be grown and harvested. It is very 








|important to know just when a crop is to 
want large quantities of any one of the three 
| principal elements of plant food, and also 
which one; then it is important to know as 
near as possible how long a fertilizer must 
be in the soil before it will change so 
for food. The 

knowing these things will avoid appl 

he 


bef re 
the plants need them, or in applying them 


is to 


be available plant farmer 


fertilizers in a state to available 


in a condition that prevents them from bi 
coming available until the next year after the 
crop needs them. 

Without 


very likely to occur in applying fertilizers to 


intelligent action mistakes aré 
any crop; and even with the highest intel] 

gence and the most careful action there will 
be frequent mistakes in apply manures of any 
but if 


best 


kind, to any portion of our farms; 
give the 


thoughts and will exercise their highest wis 


farmers will subject their 
dom there will not be that great waste which 
there now is. The farmer should make it his 
business to investigate far enough to give 
him some idea of the character of the differ 
ent plants that he desires to grow, and the 
proportion of the three principal elements of 
and he should 
the of 


acid, potash and nitrogen, and 


plant food each consumes ; 


make himself familiar with names 
phosphoric 
the commercial value of each; so that when 
he buys a bag of fertilizer he can tell by the 
marks on the tag if he is buying at a price 
he 
also give the subject sufficient attention to be 
tell for 
plant food the first of the season, and what 


above or below what it is worth; should 


able to what fertilizer is available 
will not be available until the last of the sea- 
son; knowing this, if he understands his 
craps, he will be able to apply to each crop 
the fertilizer that will become available very 
near the time the crop most needs it. 

There are now made so many kinds of fer 
tilizers, compounded in so many different 
ways, and of so many different materials, that 
the farmer who fully understands his 
may be able to get fertilizers very nearly 


wants 


adapted to the wants of each crop and to the 
soil of each particular field. The farmer who 
has not made himself familiar with the wants 
of particular crops and the powers of diifer- 
ent fertilizers had better confine himself to 
the application of fertilizers that have the 
three elements of plant food in fair propor 
tions, and not try to use fertilizers contain- 
ing but one element of plant food, because 
he has seen an intelligent neighbor use it on 
his crop with success ; but as a rule a farmer 
may be safe in buying superphosphate to 
apply in small quantities in the hill where 
barn manure has been spread over the sur- 
face and ploughed in; this being a quick 
acting fertilizer starts a crop off with great 
vigar, and by the time its power is exhausted 
the manure will have advanced in decompo- 
sition enough to supply the plants with suffi- 
cient food to keep them in vigorous condition 
to the end of the season, When the soil ix 
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know that several days later, after my two 
weeks of married life were over, I went to 
call on Miss Beaufort, We had a t 
time together, and just as I was t to 
leave the old lady came in. 

“I forgot to you, Mr. Silver, what you 
thought of married life ?” said she. 
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I had just adjusted my time and was pre- 
paring to leave, when mother came in. 

“ Going out, are you, Tom ?” said she. Miss Beaufort looked horrified, but I 

“ Yes, ma'am,” laughed. 

oe to another party ?” "ee has been telling on me, has she?” 

“ Yes, ma'am,” said I. 

_ That makes three this week, doesn't it, “She has,” said she. 
—_ - a ; “Well,” said I, “during the two weeks I 

“Yes, ma’am. e’re hurrying to get was married I read three books, gained 
through. Going to take Miss Beaufort to- four pounds in weight and saved $13.50, be- 
. night, and then I’m done with the Jolly Club sides paying mother my wife’s board and a 
tion > 44 . parties.” ticket to the theatre.” 

PHYSICIANS . Mother somehow or other, did not seem is a “And who were you married to?” asked 
to think very much of what I said. * Mrs. Beaufort. 

“Tom, I wish you would get married,” Rou Grefone “I forgot to look,” said I. I hurried home 
she had sucha troubled face. “I believe to see who my wife had been. The envelope 
you could stay at home some.” was just as I placed it in my desk drawer. 

“ bap I am awful tired, mother, and com- -. tore it open and there was the name of 
pletely worn out.” Miss Beaufort. 

“Then why don’t you quit it ?” “Well,” said I, “mother made her an _imi- 
“ Best reason in the world, mother. I am tation wife, now I will try and make her a 
neither engaged nor in love, but I’m willing real one.” 
to be.” And ‘so I did.—[Current. 

It was getting late, so I started after this, 
but the look on mother’s face set me to 
— thinking. 
My mother is the best woman in the world, 
even if I do say it myself, and I felt worried 
about her. 


THE DANIEL’'S 


ENSILAGE COPTER! A a SS 


Warranted te excel all others in Strength, Durabil- 
ity and Rapidity of work, 


Cray’s Horse Powers, 
Hay ing Tools of every description 


Lever May Cutters, Cider Mills. 
Wine Presses, Cranberry Bakes, 
Grain Cradles, ice Cream Freezers, 
Mungerian, Millet, Spinach 
and Turnip Seed. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO. 


71 Clinton, 80 & 82 South Market 
iva It AIL BRANCH 34 MERCHANTS ROW, Fae mite 


SPECIAL NOTICE!! 


OLD, RELIABLE. 


“Stover” Windmill 


In the New England States, we have decided to offer 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


or the season of 1886. Parties who are intending to purchase, and especially those located in places 
where none of cur mills have yet been erected, wil find it to their advantage to write or call upon _ as 


we are prepared to name VERY LOW PRICES. 


Fall directions are furnished to purchasers for erecting the tower and placizg tne mill in position, and 
any mechanic can perform the work. 


EVERY Mitr Is WaAaARRANTED. 


Send, for particulars, to 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO,, 


Sole New England Agents, 
wa @O Kilby Street, Mason Building, Boston.éz 
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BREAKFAST RELISHES AND RICE 
DESSERTS. 


: : BY KATHERINE W. 
She was right. Iwas out nearly every 
evéning. This evening at a reception, next aie : 
time ata ball, then a theatre — and so Most people com eniay © gen Gee, o 
on. Of course I could afford it, for my sal- eppatite Seing the oy erg aeein, ane oe 
ary as cashier at Hart’s was a verv liberal none wage wlan 5 safle et weiner J 
on : complain that “nothing relishes for break- 
a: fast.” A few plain dishes, new and simple, 
iT aestienaiiiiicesic , sinsdiiaias may tempt the taste ; all are very easily pre- 
i aving acent, and my own home vared, and inexpensive as well. 
folks never saw me except at the table. It p twos but a few moments, with a 1 
Even poor, old, patient mother was complain- fire, to make the following : Over a pe aren 
, . ; 
ing. P a of a pound of highly flavored cheese, thinly 
But I was having lots of fun. There was sliced your half a pint of sweet milk. Put 
that Beaufort girl. She was a fine one. tn fr a yan and Pad a good te ond of 
Could dance any kind, talk about anything salt - ds and certs and a piece of 
you wanted, and make you have the finest we E, rt size of an egg ‘ Stir the a the 
time in the world. Then there was Vene constantly, and cook moderately fast. Roll 
Wright. She would take in the base-ball three adn eoachens very fine, and sprinkle in 
with a fellow, go rowing, skating, anything gradually. ‘It will then ar ye con- 
for fun. sistency of an omelet. Roll up neatly, turn 
hen Vene had money, upon a hot dish and serve at once. 
portant item. em A piece of smoked salmon, well freshened 
Why shouldn't I tackle Miss Vene on the in warm water, dried in a napkin, delicately 
subject of matrimony J broiled, and well buttered, or a clear, thick 
é Thomas, old Son, said piece of salt codfish, treated in the same way, 
“Vene is the one. j and served hot, will sometimes relish, when 
But Vene, somehow or other, did not ex- nothing else will, and both are reeommended 
actly suit the case, and my mind reverted to by physicians as a stimulant to the appetite 
Miss Beaufort. Miss Beaufort was smart, of convalescents. It adds greatly to the at- 
pretty, stylish and suited better, but I knew tractiveness “of both breakfast and dinner 
nothing about her financial standing. This that it should be served hot, a point that is 
was an important matter in those days. often apparently lost. : 
| Me nw hile the had neared Miss | Another plain dish made from cheese is the 
| Beaufort s. I had never been there before, | following: Slice and melt a quarter of a 
ind to my surprise found it to be a very un- pound in the oven; then add one beaten egg, 
pretentious house. and a wine-glass of milk. Beat all these 
well together, return to the oven and brown. 
It requires but a few moments, 
Fried apples, though a very old-fashioned 
dish, taste well for hreakfast. Lay some 
small bits of salt pork on the griddle, and re- 
move when the griddle is very hot, and lav]. 
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Haying. Implements 


Ever presented to the farmer or agent. 


THE WEW CLIPPER MOWER 


Is the most complete, easy draught and thoroughly constructed machine in use. 





ER, CHEESE AND Eggs 


ON BUTTER MARKEY 


A BARE CHANCE 


For Young Men. 





That was an im- 
. Prices, 50c, 61, 61.75, 
CO... 76 Sth Av., New York, 
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It has no superior in any respect. 


THE STANDARD HAY RAKE 


Shows itself at sight to be ahead of any other rake out. 


The Standard Hay Tedder 


We wil’ .ut against any other Tedder in the field, and will prove that it will do better work, with less power, than any other machine. 
sisi 1 of its kind. 

NONE OF THE ABOVE IWPLEMENTS are beaten if cqualied, by any inthe market. 

Send for our LOW CASH PRICES. 

A very few bargains in SAMPLE MOWERS left. Also a few shop-worn Hay Rakes. A very superior stock of Scythes, 
Mand Rakes, Drag Rakes, INPROVtD HAY CAPs, Rifles. W hetsiones, &c, Ac. 

THE PNOMAS SMOOTHING HARBOW, for cultivating and broadcast hoeing, is invaluable. 

PARIS GREE, SLUG SHOT and all favorite insecticides in large variety. Also the CHAMPION SPRINK 
LEK and other Paris Green Sifters, Rubber Mose, Lawa Spriuktiers, Nozzies, &e. 








Mower Knife Sharpener. 





We have the highest reports of its work. 
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1Gh LL SOCERTY. 
VW orcester, Wass 
»n, be ushered 


D. LANCELL’S : 3 , 
nto a fine reception-room with servants in 


A! . livery, 
Then I expected to make a bold rush for 


CATARRE REMEDY Miss Beaufort’s heart 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 1} 


“Mihhk ey 


HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 

TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal 
| Righty Free Scholarships, which will be 
given to worthy young men who can pass the en 
trance examination. It affords a thorough English 
education, ¢ rood training in Chemistry, Bot 





. 1 confess | was disappointed. 
to drive up to an elegant mansi 


I expected 
PS TOW Bee we ‘Makar 


Beaufort. | ter business or to study the professions, or to become 
| good farmers or good teachers. For further partic 

ulars address President H. H. GOODELL, Amherst, 
propose, and possibly | Mass jyat 


RARE CHANCE 


This practical hand dsvice, weighing but a few pounds, is the handiest and best tool for sharp 
> a ning Mower Knives. With it the Mower Sections can be ground back to the angle and the Knife 
pieces of fair, tart apples, as large as can be sharpened in the field without taking it from the machine. No water required. It is to the Mower- 
cut, skin uppermost, on the griddle. They | Knife what the Whetstone is to the Scythe. Will not glaze. Saves its cost in one day’s use For 
must be laid singly, like buckwheat cakes, | 8#le by all dealers and Mowing Machine Agents. Price, 50 cents. 
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e accepted or declined by the time the party 
was over. But not so 
— ceeaacem | A little lady with grey hair opened the 
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door, and she was introduced to me by Miss 


Beaufort as mamma. Miss Beaufort was 


ready and waiting, so we walked out to the | 


coupe. 

“Mr. Silver,” said she, “don't vou think 
| there is a great amount of snobbery in socie- 
| ty, and lots of downright foolishness ?” 
| “ Well, ves,” said I. 
| “For instance,” said she, “here is an ele- 
| pant coupe that you have brought for me, 
and yet the party is only two blocks away.” 

This certainly was refreshing. I had ac- 
tually squandered five dollars to have this 
coupe for the evening, and she did not even 
so much as notice it. I know Vene would 
have enjoyed a ride in it. 

“Mr. Silver,” said she to me again, “this 
is the last party I am going to this winter.” 

“Well, why?” said I. “ Aren’t you going 
to take in the German Club ball and the 
others ?” 

“ No,” she. “Mamma 
money ; she can’t afford it.” 

“Mr. Silver,” continued, “can you 
ufford to spend so much money on society ?” 

I looked at her. There was honesty fairly 
shining out of her pretty black eyes, even if 
she wasn’t very polite. Sol her 


said hasn’t the 


she 


answered 
honestly. 

“No, Miss Beaufort, I cannot. I haven't 
saved a cent this winter, aud I get a big sal- 
iry, too.” 

“ Well,” said she, “I have met you so fre- 

ently I feel quite well acquainted with you, 
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nd T expect I have been a little impolite.” 
“No,” I,“ITam glad vou take that 
much interest in me.” 
Then we changed the subject I had a 


said 


-OULTRY RAISING 
FOR POULT AISING 
IN TOLLAND, CONN. 

TINUE undersigned has buildings and accommoda 
I tions in every way tora large business in this 
| Line Any young mnn of business capacity, with 
taste and experience, will find a good opportunity 
for making money in poultry raising 
CHARLES UNDERWOOD. 
jyzt tt Telland, Coan. 


HERDSMAN WANTED. 


SINGLE MAN to take care of a herd of cat 
i tle (mostly Holsteins Must be a first-class 
milker, and have good references. Address 


CMAS. HENRY Faron. 
Pepperell, Mass. 


ISLAND STOCK FARM. 


Vercheron Stallion 


jy it 


The handsome 


MAJOR DOME 


110) will make the season for $15, payable at 
time of service stallion, black in color, stands 
16) hands, was foal Iss and bred by M. Pelleray 
of St. Quentin, France He is very large, and of 
imme nee power; very light gaited with fine action, 
bold and lofty. He is bred as follows 
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JANG 


tito 


Ist dam Rustique ° . by Favori, 
MApERK 1386 by Briliiant (710), by Brilliant 1890 
756), t 11 (TM): he by Vieux-Chaslin (715), 
. by Mignon (715), by Jean-Le. Blanec 
descendant of the Arab Stallion 
F (LLIPOLI, that stood at government stable 7in 
near Belleme) in the year 1820 
and 89 of Percheron Stud Book of France, 
RUSTIQUE 4886, dam of Maison Dome, was by Fay 
ori, belonging to M. Fardouet of Nogent le-Rotrou, 
department of Eare-et-Loir 
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by Coco (712), 
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splendid time at the party, and enjoyed Miss 

Seaufort’s company very much. I found her 

evel-headed and bright, if she was too frank. 

Next day I told mother aboutit. She said 
she admired Miss Beaufort for her com 
sense, lhen she 

ugain 

you pretend for a 
™ arried, and Set 


if she hadn't seen her. 
referred to my getting married 
“S ippose,” said she », = 
week or 80 


how it 


that you are 
prot _ 

* An imitation wife,” said I. 

“Why not?” she. I will write the 
name of a young lady on a card, seal it in 
in envelope, and you can lock it in your 
desk. Then let us suppose you are married 
to her, say for two weeks. During that time 
I want you to act just as if the lady were 
here in person, and your lawfully wedded 
wife.” 

*“ Whose name 
the card ?” said I. 
“ Never mind,” said she ; 
preference, and 


said 


are you going to write on 

“T will write my 

neither of us will breathe a 

word about this to a living soul.” 

this. Mother wrote the 

name on a card and sealed the envelope. I 

knew it was Vene Wright's name, so I de- 

cided to imagine that Vene was there in per- 
son, and so we started out the week. 

Monday night came. That was the night 

of the bachelor german, but I stayed at home 

and talked to mother. Then I played euchre 
with her for a while, and we managed to 
have a very enjoyable evening. 

Next morning mother met me at the table 

with smiles, and about the best breakfast | 

had eaten in a long time. 

“You must imagine that your wife saw to 

this breakfast,” she whispered. 

Going up on the street car that morning, 

who should get in but Miss Beaufort. I 

bowed to her gracefully. deposited her fare 

in the nickel-box, and was abcut to sit down 

by her when I happened to think of my imi- 

tation wife at home and walked to the rear 

of the car. 

“Married men have no business talking to 

young ladies,” said I to myself. 

" Miss Beaufort looked at me rather queer- 

ly, but said nothing, and I thought the 

car would never get up town. 

Thursday was my evening to call on Vene, 

and I forgot to send her an excuse. Friday 

came a note from her, which mother took the 
liberty of opening, as she thought I would 
nut care, and she felt like representing my 
wife at the desk. It was a tender missive and 
somewhat surprised me when I read it. But 
what could I do? Married men have no busi- 
ness getting tender notes from young ladies. 

Inasmuch as I had contracted to carry out 

mother’s plan for two waeks, I left the note 

for mother to answer. She is a veay truth- 
ful, practical woman, but in answering the 
note she prevaricated. 

She said I was very sick, and as a natural 

cause Vene called that afternoon to see me, 

but I was up town aud mother had to invent 
another story. Then mother had to come 
all the way up town to prevent me from 
coming down my usual way for fear Vene 

might catch us. . 

IT laughed a good deal at mother, and 

Vene did not find us out, but the society re- 

porter of the paper met her; she told him I 

was sick, and the next day all my society 

friends came around, among them Miss Beau- 
fort. 

Mother met her rather coldly, but invited 

her to stay a while. ‘ 

“I suppose Mr. Silver is almost worn out 

with so much going out,” said the young 

lady. 

“He is much better,” said mother, “but I 

don’t think he will go out for several weeks ; 

I think I shall keep him at home.” 

“Tam so glad,” said Miss Beaufort, “not 

that you are going to keep him at home, but 

that he is not not going out so much. | am 
getting so that I fairly detest society.” 

Here was a woman who had my mother’s 

views, and they both then, thereupon, had a 

confidential talk, and pleased each other 

mightly. 

Then she asked mother to call on her 

mother, which mother did. 

Meanwhile Iwas staying at home every 

evening, and was getting pretty tired of it as 

the two weeks were drawing to a close. 

.| “Don’t you think a man ought to take his 
wife out once in a while ?” said I to mother. 
“Why not?” said she. 

“Then I'll take her to the theatre to- 


We agreed on 
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night.” So I bought a couple of seats in the 
parquet for Saturday night, and mother, who 
| represented my wife, went with me. 

We had hardly taken our seats before I 
noticed that they were adjoini 
Miss Beaufort and her mother. 


y mother 
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er sat by her. 
We went home 
laughed and talked a 
T think mother to! 
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was highly pleased when we changed seats 
so that I sat by Miss Beaufort and my ace 


together that night and 
deal 


hich 
Mrs. Beaufort what | in this world. Wertgnss onehe the wetnate ebenbane- 
we had been doing, but I did not hear it. I 


Maison Dome is recorded with pedigree in full in 
the Stud Book of France and America 


BUCKTHORN. 


107, buy horse, 15] hands high, foaled May 1, 179, 
bred by Gen. Wm. T. Withers, Lexington, Ky., 
owned by Edward Hale. Buckthorn is withont ex 
ception one of the truest made and most bloodlike 
sons of the Hero of Thorndale ever sired, and, when 
his breeding is considered, no horse in any State 
represents a better line of tried performers on the 
trotting turf than he His sire, Hero of Thorndale, 
has proven himself to be a speed | erg his 
grandsire, Thorndale, had the great Eqgwin Thorne 
and Daisy Dale, both below 2.20 The Clay blood 
needs but little praise, as it shows itself in al 


Cook moderately fast, turn when brown, and 
sprinkle with salt. When softened thor- 
oughly arrange ona dish. They wild be found 
very palatable. The apples should not be 
mellow. 

Cheese Cake—Made in twenty minutes. 
lake half a cup of grated English cheese, one 
cup of grated bread, six well-beaten eggs, 
one spoonful of corn starch, and one cup of 
milk. Bake in a shallow pan, in a quick 
oven, 

Rice or Hominy Croquets.—Boil the rice or 
hominy till well done ; then allow to become 
perfectly cold. ‘To a pint and a half adda 
good pinch of salt, three well-beaten eggs, 
one spoonful of milk, flour enough to roll out 
into the hands into forms, and one teaspoon- 
ful of Royal Baking Powder. Have ready a 
deep frying pan half full of boiling hot fat, 
drop the croquets carefully in, fry till a rich 
brown, serve hot. Many a delicious dessert 
is made of rice, though of itself it is about as 
tasteless as an eatable car be; for that rea- 
son it seems undesirable to serve it with, or 
as a vegetable, as some do. 

Cream Rice.—ls made after this manner : 
Wash two spoonfuls, and add thereto a small 
cup of fine sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
little grated nutmeg and one quart of milk. 
Set in the oven to bake, stirring often. When 
the rice is very soft remove from the oven, 
and stir in one large spoonful of corn starch 
dissolved in two spoonfuls of cold milk. It 
will thicken at once. Serve cold with wine 
jelly. 

Rice Pudding.—Into one cupful of rice 
(washed and cooked till soft) stir the yolks 
of four eggs, five large spoonfuls of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful 
Royal lemon flavoring ; bake twenty minutes. 
It will come out a golden yellow. Now 
whisk to a stiff froth the whites of the four 
eggs, add four spoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
and one teaspoonful of Royal vanilla flavor- 
ing; spread this over the yellow pudding, 
return to the oven, and brown delicately. 
rhis is a very showy as well as i 
dish. 9 

Rice and Fruit Dessert—Wash and boil 
the rice in well-salted water, till soft ; then 
pour off the water, add milk, and cook till of 
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crosses, Buckthorn has done but littl in the stud, 
but what he has speaks volumes for fiin. His first | 
colt, a yearling, took first premiam at New Orleans, 
La., at the World's Fair in 1885, and was sold there 
for @5000 
roadster class for Stallions 
payable at time of service 
PEDIGREER, 
By Here of Thorndale 549. 


by Cassius M 


Buckthorn won second in gentleman's 
His terms will be $25, 


ist dam Pearl Clay, Jr., 2 
2d dam Midway by Boston 
HERO OF THORNDALE 549, by Thorndale 305; Ist | 
dam Nervine by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 10 (own | 
sister to Volunteer and Sentinel); 2d dam Lady 
Patriot by Young Vatriot; 34 dam Lewis Hulse 
mare Hero of Thorndale sired Alice Tyler, 2.90, 
and Fairy Gift, 2-204 at three years old. | 
THORNDALE 305 by Alexander's Abdallah 15; Ist} 
dam Dolly (dam of Onward, 2-25}, and Director, | 
2.17), by Mambrino Chief 11, sire of Lady Thorne, 
Thornda!* sired Edwin Thorne, 2.26}; Daisy | 
2.103; and May Thorne, 2.24}. 
. CLAY, JR. 22 by C. M. Clay 18; dam by 
Abdallah 1. Cassius M. Clay, Jr. sired Durango, 
2.233; Harry Clay, 2.233; and sired the dams of 
Charley West, 2.284; Happy Thought, 2.224; Mam 
brino Boy, 2.264; and Mambrino Diamond, 2.30. 
Cc. M. y Henry Clay 8, dam Jersey Kate, 
sired Geo. M. Patchen, 2.234, and sire of dam of 
Rutledge, 2.50 
Henny CLAY 8 by Andrew Jackson 4, dam Surry 
pacer), sired Black Douglass, 2.30; Jericho, 
LO; a dams of Capt. Smith, 2.29; Carrie C., 
» 27k: Clay, 2.25; and the great George Wilkes, p. 
Ryspyk’s HAMBLETONIAN 10 by Abdallah 1, 
the Charles Kent mare by Bellfounder, sire¢ 
Gould, 2.214; George Wilkes, 2.22; Dexter, 2.17}; 
and forty others below 2.30 and the greatest grand 
sire ever foaled. 
Horses and ponies of all classes for sale 
For full particulars send for catalogue. 
Address, BYRON G. KIMBALL, 
jiy3-tf Bradford, Mass. 


LABASTIE GLASS. 


Lame CHIMNEYS 


WILL 
NOT 
BREAK 


By ordinary handling or 
from heat and cold. 
10 years of practical use have demonstrated fully 
that ene La Bastie chimney will last as long 2° 
12 to 15 of any other kind, and the annoyan#e 
of being compelled to send for a new chimney evezy 
few days is obviated. 


The La Bastie Toughened Glass 


Chimneys bear the above TRADE MARK. Beware 
of imitations. Insist upon your dealer supplying 
you with 


The La Bastie Chimney. 
Trade Supplied by all Jobbers. 
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the consistency of ordinary pudding. Then 
pour into cups to harden, first wetting the 
cups with milk. To serve turn them out, in- 
verted upon a platter in tasteful order. Make 
an opening in the top of each, and fill with 
jelly or fruit preserve. Lastly pour over all 
a rich yellow custard, highly flavored, or 
plain thick cream, if it is preferred. A vari- 
ety can be made by cooling the rice in one 
large bowl, and making in that several open- 
ings for jelly or fruit. 

Another Style—Lay some softly cooked 
rice into the bottom of a well-buttered pud- 
ding dish, about one inch deep; lay around 
upon this several bits of butter, and a 
sprinkling of sugar, then a layer of raspberry 
jam, or any rich fruit preserve, cut in small 
pieces ; then a layer of rice again, repeating 
the order till the dish is full, rice on the top. 
Cook twenty minutes in a hot oven. This is 
a rich and delicious dessert. Rice should 
always have a good allowance of salt in the 
water in which it is boiled, or it will be very 
insipid in taste. E 
Canned pinapples (when fresh ones are not 
to be had), finely chopped and mixed with 
an equal quantity of boiled rice, sweetened 
and baked, make a very acceptable pudding. 
Rice Imperial—Wash and simmer till 
soft, four spoonfuls of rice in one quart of 
milk, with six spoonfuls of sugar and one tea- 
spoonful of salt ; let it cool ; mix in a sauce- 
pan the yolks only of eight eggs and ten 
spoonfuls of sugar, add gradually one quart 
of cream and one spoonful of Royal vanilla 
flavoring. Stir over a moderate fire till it 
thickens. If not very smooth it must be 
pressed through a fine colander; mix with 
the cooked rice, and add preserved cherries 
or peaches or apricots (the last two cut up 
small) that have laid for an hour in Cognac, 
and been well drained. The fruit must be 
evenly spread through the rice and cream, 
put into molds for freezing, and served with 
a rich cold wine sauce.—(The Independent, 


HUMOR IN ARCADIE. 


A “vaulting ambition which o’erleaps it- 
self” is by no means confined to those who 
fill high station, and are born to power and 
dignity. It may show itself in the cobbler 
as well as in the king. An amusing example 
was recently given by a member of a rural 
school board. A laboring man, illiterate 
and poverty-stricken, sought the suffrages 
of his fellow-rateplayers as a people’s candi- 
date for a seat on the local educational par- 
liament. By a freak of fortune in the shape 
of the cumulative vote, he was elected. The 
honor proved insufficient to allay his thirst 
for fame, and for the conscious exercise of 
authority. He must needs conduct an ex- 
amination, on the following lines :— 

“Now, you lads, before you goes any 
farther with the reading of this chapter, let 
me just see if you knews the meanin’ of the 
words you have read, It says somethin’ here 
about ‘gross darkness.’ Now, what is that ? 
What is gross darkness ?” 

A chorus of youthful voices—some not 
without inflection of scorn at the insult to 
their intelligence, conveyed in the putting of 
so simple a query—makes answer, “ Great 
darkness, sir.” 

The inquisitor shakes his head triumphant- 
ly‘ No—o,” he says, “not exactly. What's 
darkness, boys ?” 

The unexpected and bewildering rebuff 
seems to have inaugurated a temporary reign 
of silence. When the forward path discloses 
mysterious pitfalls, it is well to walk with 
circumspection. But at last a solitary, pip- 
ing treble ventures a highly original defini- 
tion. 

* Please, sir, it’s what there is after the 
sun sets, and before the lamps are lit.” 

_“ Well, yes”—as if condescendingly con- 
— you're right. Now what’s a 
gross 


The responae comes with great volume and 
more assurance. This, at least, is solid 
ground of mathematical fact. 

“ Twelve dozen, sir.” 

“ And how many is that ?” 

« ‘tight en oo > - sir.” 

“Right again. ow listen lads. 
‘Gross darkness’ is pg me 
and forty-four times as great as that which 
the scholar over inst the middle desk 
yonder described us. Don’t you f 














— Terms mailed tree. SL 


what darkness is in the future.”— 
sell’s Family Magesine, ' 


The Whitman & Barnes Mfg Company, 


Boston, Mass. jly10-3t 





ECLIPSE 


WINDMILL, $30, 


And upward. The Mill which has been awarded more prizes than any other; now within reach of all, 
with prices greatly reduced. 


All Mills Put Up by us Warranted for Three Years. 


EXosc andi Water Fipe a Spccialty. 


Address, tor Cireular, 1. HH. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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FARMERS! 
NOW IS THE TIME, 


if you want to get a large second crop of Grasse, to try, after the first mowing 
on at least a part of your grass land, a top-dressing of from 200 to 300 Ibs. per 
~ ; 


“““SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO. 


Watch the spot where the Guano is a »plie nd next Spring you will put tn 
on all your grass land, if we can trust the experience of 22 years, during which 
this fertilizer has been used by a constantly-increasing number of farmers 


TRY IT IN THE FALL 


=on some of the land you are seeding down. Stable 
weed seeds. Keep down the weeds by avoiding to plant 

~ for your hoed crops, but use Soluble Guano on Grass 
Pamphlets, with directions, etc., forwarded tree, on application to local agents, or to 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


GESBRAL SELLING AGENTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


And other brands of ANIMAL BONE MANURES are active and permanent fertilizers, Prices very low 
Send for Bausrh’s Phosphate Guide, Price List and Samples 


“THE Onto Al MANUPA TURERS BAUCH & SONS, —_———~ ~ -_ 
RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, | ®” Heliable Dealers wanted PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


in uneecupied Territory 





manure is full of 
them. Save manure 
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VADIUM FLEXIBLE) ¥£2STE8's Last FOURTH OF JULY 


Ready Mixed Paints, .c:s: os. 


The Best in the 

MANUFACTURERS, 

BUILDERS, and 
FARMERS’ USE 


Covers more surface and wears better than anyother 
brand in the market. Send for Color Card to 


CANTON PAINT AND OIL CO,, 
10 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON. 


- HM. DOWNES, Agent for Connecticut 
and KRhode Island. 


24 Custom House St-, Providence, B-I. 
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Thirty-five years ago Daniel Webster, 
then Secretary of State, delivered the last of 
his Fouth-of-July addresses. It was at the 
city of Washington on the occasion of Pres- 
ident Fillmore’s laying the corner-stone of 
the Capitol extension in the presence of : 
great multitude of people. 

Mr. Webster loved to get up soon after 
dawn, aud salute the rising sun. He was 
fond of the early morning. When he was at 
his eountry home in Marshfield, he would 
burst into the room of a sleeping friend, and 
ery out, “Awake, sluggard, and look upon this 
glorious scene! The sky and ocean are en- 
veloped in flames!” So, when he began this 
speech, he broke naturally into morning 
salutation. 

“Fellow-citizens, I greet you well. I give 
you joy on the return of this anniversary, and 
I felicitate you also on the more particular 
yurpose of which this ever-memorable day 
~ been chosen to witness the fulfillment. 
Hail! All Hail! 

“I see before and around me a mass of 
faces, glowing with cheerfulness and patriotic 
pride. I see thousands of eyes turned 
owards other eyes, all sparkling with grati- 
fication and delight. This is the New World! 
This is America! This is Washington! And 
this is the capital of the United States! And 
where else among the nations can the seat of 
governmont be surrounded, on any day of 
the year, by those who have more reason to 
rejoice in the blessings they possess? No- 
= fellow-citizens ! Assuredly, nowhere ! 
Let us, then, meet this rising sun with joy 
and thanksgiving !” yi 

With these glad words, Mr. Webster began 
an oration which was suffused with forebod- 
ing. The dread of disunion was in his mind, 
and he spent his strength in advising charity 
and moderation in the discussion of the sub- 
ject that divided the country into two “sec- 
tions,” more or less hostile. 

At the close of his address, full of weighty 
and eloquent pleading, he sounded again the 
joyful and triumphant note which he had 
touched at first : 
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FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


Manufacturing Go. 


{8i Devonshire Street. 
BosTOon. 


Lithographers, 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographers 


Metal & Glass | Shew Cards, 


We will send to any addre«s on recefpt of 50 cents 
(in stamps) a box of 25 assorted sheets of 


SORAP PIOTURES, 


such as are usually retailed at 6 cents per sheet. As 
we have but a limited quantity of these, which we 
are closing, immediate application will be necessary 
to secure any. 


A thorough and economic means of advertising 


FARM IMPLEMENTS & FERTILIZERS, 
DIPLOMAS 


—Fror— 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
Electric Belt Free 


‘o introduce it and obtain agents we wil! for the next 
sixty days wive away, free of charge, in each 
in the t 8. a limited number of our ¢) 


“Fellow-citizens, take courage! Be of 
We shall come to no such ig- 


good cheer ! 

noble end. We shall live, and not die! 
During the period allotted to our several 
lives, we shall continue to rejoice in the re- 
turn of this anniversary!” Even so. 


ee 

Qa” The Transactions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for the year 1885, Part II., 
have been issued, for an early copy of which we 
acknowledge the courtesy of Secretary Robert 
Manning. A convenient Table of Contents is 
suppl The issue is full of meaty instruction, 
to be culled from the discussions and prepared 

pers as found reported by the accomplished and 
aithful Secretary on these most interesting pages. 


HUGH STRWART, 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY, 


Cash Fund, January 1, 1882, 9,183.00. Sur 
jus over re-insurance >.74. Gain in 

Fund the past year, $13,133.99. Gain in 
Surplus the past year, $18,904 Amount 
at risk, ties, $186. 

















20 per cent. on all , 
BLN W. MONRO and Trea 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, ; ” 
BOSTON OFFICE, 


NO. 27 STATE STREG 


Lecal Agencies in every town. 
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Coach Builder, 


18 GREEN ST., 


Offers his stock of 


BERLIN COACHES 
and light carriages ot his own make at 
Low BR FHRICDS 
DANA than the same quality of work can be bought else- 
w there 
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Is the best penieg one most powerful Wind 
Engi orld, because 1t is the on 
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PAIRHAV4N, MASS., U. 8. A. 
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DOCS, CANARIES, 
Amd all Pet Birds, 
DocrorEep sY JACOB GRAVES, 
24 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3P. 

all kinds for sale. Ni 


and cures sickness. 











HARD WOOD ASHES 
4S A FERTILIZUR. 


Car loads of Unleached and Leached 
Ashes for sale 0 es ae 








PARKER & WOOD, 3 hotti Wiinétstieet,’ poston. 
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WIFE. 
[Chicago Herald. | 
“So you think my wife is beautiful ?” said 
my friend, John Brown. 
“When John asked the question we were 
sitting together cozily in the room he called 
“his den,” because, as he said, he had things 


in it as dusty, disordered and unarranged as 
he pleased. However, this was a little delu- 


a keener observation of trifles than John, 
and as I looked around his cozy stndy I saw 
indications that, though his papers were left 
religiously untouched, andif he laid a book 
down on its face open it would stay there a 
month undisturbed, still a feminine hand 
stole in, when the grand lord and master of 
this confusion was absent and applied many 
a deft touch and many a gentle whisk of the 
duster, so keeping his disorder endurable to 
himself while he fondly imagined that he 
was keeping it unendurable to every one 
else. There we sat, I say, before his cozy, 
open fire, for John always would have a little 
wood for his den, cost what it might, when 
John asked me if J thought his wife beautiful. 
“Why, no,” said I frankly. 
“But,” said John, looking a little surprised, 
«I saw you look at her at table with glances 
I call precious near admiration, my boy.” 
“Why, ves,” I said, “that is true too.” 
“Then,” said John, after a few moments’ 
thoughtful pull at his pipe, “you say she is 
not beautiful.” 
“No,” said I. 
“Passable, ch 2?” said John, looking at me 
with the kind of artistic sarcasm in his face 
which I remembered his having cultivated so 
successfully in our college days. 
“No,” said | again, with provoking calm- 
ness and as much indifference as I could as- 
sume. 
“Hillo,” cried John, waking up a little ; 
“perhaps you'll tell me now what she is, if 
neither beautiful nor passable, for I don’t 
see anything left but hideous, and if you say 
that I'l throw you out of the window. Now 
I say she is beautiful.” 
“Yes,” said I again, with the most studied 
listlessness, “I believe you.” 
“Come now,” said John, sitting a little 
straighter. “drop that drawl you used to 
think fine when you were a 
senior, and speak out. You would see she 
is lovely if you could know her well.” 
“Very likely,” said I, “but you know I 
have not seen her at all.” 
“But,” said John, opening his eyes very 
wide, “that was my wife at the table. I in- 
troduced you.” 
“Exactly said I, “I could see a small dit 
of her.” 
Now, I must say that my friend John 
Brown was an excellent fellow and a very fair 
scholar in college by dint of prodigious dig- 
ging, which same splendid application (for, 
after all, what can the greatest genius do 
without labor ?) had given him an honorable 
success in business; but he had not a very 
quick mind, though a very safeone. And s0 
when I remarked that I had seen but a small 
bit of his wife, he simply stared at me in si- 
lence. After amusing myself with his vacant 
countenance and wide open eyes, I began to 
expound. * : 
“Suppose, my dear fellow,” I said, “ that 
a picture of the Madonna were set be- 
fore me all carefully curtained but a square 
inch of the forehead. Now, tell me, will you, 
you who stood—what number was it in your 
class? something outrageously high—could 
I say whether the Madonna were beau- 
tiful or not? Now,I have looked at 
your wife through the square-inch hole of 
one session at a tea table; and, if even the 
complexion of a Diana peeped through that 
hole, how on earth could I tell what the 
whole would appear viewed by day and 
night in parlor and study and kitchen, 
and at all meals? Don’t you see that, as I 
said, [have seen but a bit of your amiable 
wife, and can say no more than that the 
square inch of the forehead is well painted ?” 
“Ah,” said John, settling back, “you are 
the same old philosopher that you used to 
be when you stood in the class—where was 
it? Somewhere outrageously low. Well, I 
tell you, my boy, that was a lucky sprawl 
for me.” 
“Sprawl ?” said I. 
“Yes,” said John, “the tumble that landed 
me at my wife’s feet in more senses than one. 
Didn’t I ever tcll you about it?” said my 
friend, seeing my look of surprise and curi- 
osity. “Well, it isn’t much of a story after 
all, only, you know, it made me supremely 
happy, and all that. Why, you remember, 
never could stand on my feet if there was a 
possibility of slipping, and this event was an 
egregious half-somersault which I performed 
at a country boarding-house where I was 
taking vacation. There were two or three 
girls in the house and some young men, and 
one day when out for a picnic I went back 
quite chivalrously tor a bucket of milk that 
had been forgotten, and the others waited 
for me at the foot of a little hill. Now, as I 
came down, my proclivity being strongly in 
unison with the declivity of the hill, what 
should I do but stub my toe, pitch over quite 
serenely on my face, and spill the milk most 
skillfully ; and that’s the way I got my wife.” 

“Well.” said I, feeling a little inclined to 
stare in my turn, but concluding not to grat- 
ify John by auch a simplicity, “that is an odd 
kind of wooing, certainly ; you don’t mean to 
say that’s the whole of the story ?” 
“Why, yes,” said John, “at least all I'll tell 
you. Youjsee, the point was she didn’t laugh. 
All the others made immensely merry at my 
expense, confound them, and the girls as 
badly boys as the boys. I thought they would 
fairly faint with laughter when I got up, red 
and bescratched in the face and begreened 
with grass stains all over my white linen suit. 
In the midst of my confusion, as I told you, 
I had sense enough to note the fact that one 
girl did not laugh. the contrary, 
she had a shade of quiet concern on 
her face, mellowed (for I tell you I re- 
member the ex ion, my boy, with 
remarkable para by intense ob- 
servation, to assure herself that I was not 
seriously hurt. Well, now perhaps you will 
think I fell in love with her on the spot,” 
with a suspicious glance at me. 

I ential: 
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“Well I didn’t. I was such an unconscion- 





sion in my friend’s mind; I have always had | 
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PARSONS 


These pills were a wonderful discovery. No others like them in the world. Will positively cure 
or relieve all manner of disease. The information around each box is worth ten times the cost of a 


box of pills. Find out ience. 

about them, and you do more to purify the 
will always be thank- blood and cure chrom 
ful. One pill a dose, ic ill health than $5 
Parsons'Pills contain worth of any other 
nothing harmful, are remedy yet discov- 
easy to take, and ered. If people could 
cause no inconven- be made to realize 


the marvelous power of these pills, they would walk 100 miles to get a box if they could not be had 
without. Sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Illustrated pamphlet free, postpaid. Send for it; 
the information is very valuable. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO.,22 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Make New Rich Blood! 


One box will 
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than with the rest of them. Bah, said I to 
myself. I knew she was quiet and still, but I 
thought she might he wehed up. There is 
no more humor in her than in a monkey.” 

Here John paused a long time, gazing into 
the fire. 

“Go on,” said I. 

“Oh,” said John, with a little start, “why 
—well there’s nothiug more to tell ; only the 
next day when I was wandering about alone, 
a little sore in the knees and still sorer in 
my mind—the mortification, you know, and 
those detestible girls, giggling every time I 
hove in sight—why, what should I hear but 
a little rippling laughter, for all the world 
like the bubbling brook over its pebbles, a 
kind of cross between that and the twitter of 
birds when they have just builded a nest; 
and when I came where the sound was there 
was my wife, you know—I mean—well, you 
koow who I mean—laughing over Pickwick. 
So Iwas forced to conclude that she had 
more humor than a monkey. After that I 
fell to observing her, and discovered that the 
reason she didn’t laugh at me was simply be- 
cause she had too kind a heart. I noticed 
how she always deftly covered up little mis- 
haps, and, in “short, { found her out—and 
myself, too.” 

“Now,” continued John, after another long 
gaze at the fire, “I am not going to tell you 
of another preposterous fall I had; it was 
when—but no matter ; what she said to me 
then was, “Stand up, my dear; it is my duty 
now to hold you up when you slip.” 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Associa- 
tion, of the United States, met at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, June, 1886. The 
unusual interest. The 
various papers read all embodied deep thought 


meeting was one of 


and research. The most interesting discussions 
were on the value and use of fruits, and re- 
garding the best methods of preparing fruit for 
market and preserving it for family use. The 
opinion seemed prevalent that evaporated fruit 
was bound to obtain and hold the highest po- 
sition in public favor. Not only is evaporated 
fruit superior in appearance, in flavor, in health- 
fulness and in keeping properties, but it com- 
mands a much higher price; ordinary dried 


cents per pound, evaporated apples from eight 
to ten cents. Common dried peaches are worth 
from three to five centa, evaporated from eigh- 
teen to twenty-two cents. Ezra Arnold, the 
Llinois fruit grower, presented drawings and 
specifications of a cheap evaporator made and 
used by himself, with which he has had better 
success than with the more expensive dry 
houses and evaporators. He evaporated apples 
in two hours, strawberries in three hours, corn 
in two hours, and all kinds of fruit propor- 
tionately quick. The evaporator is a marvel 
of simplicity and excellence, and can be made 
by any one at a very trifling cost. By its use 
millions of dollars can be saved the producer 
and consumer each year. There are thousands 
of families that dry large quantities of fruit 
annually in the old-fashioned slow way, and 
sell it at the old-fashioned low price, when 
they could, with but little expense, make an 
evaporator and evaporate five times as much 
fruit and sell it for five times as much per 
pound. There are thousands of families in the 
cities that can at times, when the market is 
glutted, buy fruit for less than the cost of pro- 
duction, and with an evaporator can prepare, 
in a few days, sufficient fruit for a year’s con- 
sumption, and at one-tenth the usual expendi- 
ture. Mr. Arnold said he did not intend to 
make or sell evaporators, and would consign to 
the Association his right and title to his evapo- 
rators, provided the Association would procure 
cuts to illustrate the different parts and dis- 
tribute gratuitously among the farmers, fruit 
raisers and consumers of the United States, 
complete illustrated directions for making and 
using this evaporator. On motion Mr. Arnold's 
proposition was accepted, and the following 
resolution adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers’ Association be author- 
ized to inform the people, through the leading 
newspapers in each State, that illustrated di- 
rections for making and using Arnold's fruit 
evaporator can be obtained by addressing our 
Secretary, W. Orlando Smith, P. O. Box 104, 
Alliance, Ohio, enclosing stamps for return 
postage, and that the secretary draw on the 
treasurer for the necessary amount to defray 
expense of wood cuts, printing, ete. On mo- 
tion a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Arnold for his valuable gift to the Association, 
On motion a vote of thanks was tendered the 
press throughout the country at large, for the 
courtesies extended to us in publishing the 
call for the meeting of our ——- and 

ishing the procedings of our previous 
peak. >= a pd _ns0 the Association ad- 
journed to meet at the Southern Hotel, St. 
is, Mo., Dec. 9, 1886, at 10 a. wu. 
W. Ortanno Surru, Secretary. 


suffering from functional derangements or any 
of the painful di or weaknesses incident 
to their sex, Dr. Pierce’s treatise, illustrated 
with wood-cuts and colored plates (160 pages)» 

sure means of complete -cure. 





Sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address Werld’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N, Y. 
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apples are worth from two to three and a half 
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Odorless Vapor Oil Stove. 


One Burner, $3.00. With Oven that will 
bake two pies or two loaves of Bread 
Stove in Cut, $12.00. 

These Stoves are Entirely Diffe rent from any 

other. 


This device consists in converting water into vapor 
and passing it through the fame hy means of an as 
bestos packing which ts placed around the oi! wick 
tube. fi may not be known by many of our readers 
that water is composed of two gases, one of which 
is highly inflammable, and the other is the great 
supporter of combustion The action of intense 
heat liberates these gases, and as they come in con 
tact in the flame greatly assist the combustion. The 
asbestos packing holds the water ata point where 
the heat generated decomposes the water and turns 
it to vapor, which is consumed in the blaze, inten 
sifying the heat and causing a grat saving in oil, be 
sides making a pure flame, free from odor or smoke 

West SOMERVILLE, MAss, June 5, 1885. 
Weeat's OperRLEss VAror OLL STOVE Co 

Gents :—Six years ago I disposed of my cooking 
stove, and since that time have used exclusively 
your Oderless Vapor Oil Stove all the year round. 
ldo my work in less time, with much greater ease, 
and with less than half the expense of running a 
coal stove. Could not be induced to part with it 
especially for ironing. TI run the stove all night for 
heating water for washing. I never had a blaze in 
crease or amoke when I have left it over night. I 
can run one blaze without odor 

Mrs. M.S. Wear, 53 Day St. 

Call at 162 Lincoln Street and sce them be 

fore purchasing any other 
CC. & WEST, Patentee and Agent. 
mays tf 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


(REGISTERED: H.M. B.) 
WENTY-FIVE BULA and HMEIFPER 
CALVES, from Imported Stock, selected 
by SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, for sale, 
Irices reasonable. 


WARREN 


BELMONT STOCK FARM, 
BROCKTON. MASS, 1 





A. HOWARD, 


Jers 


HIRE'S IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Packages 25 cts. Makes 6 gallons of a delicious 

sparkling and wholesome beverage Sold by al 

druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 

KE. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
mays 16t 
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WEAK, UNDEVELOPED PARTS 


rened. Simple, unfailing 
oferencea, Ac. , ver 


1 stsealed 
. CO., BUFPALA, N.Y. 
17 


MAST, FOOS & 60. 
No. 34 Oliver Street. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MANFRS. 
OF 





THOUSANDS 
IN USE, 


Swell, shrink, Warp, 
in the Wind. a a 


UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP 


rows a constant 


> Strong and Durable, will not 
Ww 


4 282 XVD CIB VY 


for Deep or Shaliow Wells. Over 90,000 

in use. Never freezes in Winter. Send 

for Circulars and Prices, givin ye 

of well. Also manufacturers of the Backeye Lawn 

Pert: Buckeye Iren Fence, Backeye Hosa 
eel, Lawn Sprinkler, ete., etc. 
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Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs, Fine Set- 
ter 1: Collies, Fox 
Hounds and les, & 
for sale by 
Co,, Weat 


Ciroular 
oy 








